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s Mrs. Jameson’s Winter Studies and Summer Rambles. 

ss stories I give you from Mrs. Schoolcraft’s trans- 
shave at least the merit of being genuine. Their 
dness and childishness, and dissimilarity to all 
“fetions, will recommend them to you. The first 
ris evidently intended to inculcate domestic union 
herly love, It would be difficult to draw any 
‘fiom the second, unless it be that courage, and 
gyerence, and cunning, are sure to triumph over 
magical art; but it is surely very picturesque, 
enliar, and fanciful. 


_ .THE FORSAKEN BROTHER. 
i was a fine summer evening ; the sun was scarcely 
gur high; its departing rays shone through the 
es of the tall elms that skirted a little green knoll, 
on stood a solitary Indian lodge. The-deep, deep 
wee that reigned around seemed to the dwellers in 
| hut like the long sleep of death which was 
yt to close the eyes of the chief of this poor 
nily; his low breathing was answered by the sighs 
‘ AG of his wife and three children: two of the 
fren were almost grown up; one was yet a mere 
id, These were the only human beings near the dy- 
gman; the door of the lodge* was thrown aside to 
3 mit the refreshing breeze of the lake on the banks of 
b. “See wlich it stood ; and when the cool air visited the brow 
fthe poor man, he felt a momentary return of strength. 
isi himself a little, he thus addressed his weeping 


— 
eI leave ou leave ye! Thou who hast been my 
partner in life, thou wilt not stay long behind me—thou 
= me in the pleasant land of spirits; there- 
st not long to suffer in this world. But O, 
ay @iiidren, my poor children! you have just com- 
imenced life, and unkindness, and ingratitude, and all 
wie is in the scene before you. I have content- 
i myself with the company of your mother and yout- 
es lor many years, and you will find that my motive 
fating myself from other men has been to pre- 
te you from evil example. But I die content, if you, 
ay ¢ 2, promise me to love each other, and on no 
unt to forsake your youngest brother. Of him I 
both particular charge—love him and cherish 
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_ fie father then became exhausted, and taking a hand 
each of his elder children, he continued—“ My daugh- 
1 forsake your little brother !—my son, never 

bur little brother!” “Never! never!” they 
med. “Never! never!” repeated the father, 


#8@ poor man died happy, because he thought that 
# commands would be obeyed ; the sun sank down be- 
hd the trees, and left behind a golden sky which the 
my were wont to behold with pleasure; but now no 
Eheeded it. The lodge, so still an hour before, was 

with loud cries and lamentations. 
#ime wore heavily away. Five long moons had 
eee and the sixth was nearly full when the mother 
we 6 In her last moments ‘she pressed upon her 
ten the fulfilment of their promise to their departed 
mihet. They readily renewed this promise, because they 
#8 yet free from any selfish motives to break it. 
et passed away, and spring came. The girl, 
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being the eldest, directed her brothers, and seemed to 
feel a mure tender and sisterly affection for the young- 
est, who was sickly and delicate. The other boy soon 
showed signs of selfishness, and thus addressed his sis- 
ter :— 

“ My sister, are we always to live as if there were no 
other human beings in the world? Must E-be deprived 
of the pleasure of associating with men? <I go to seek 
the villages of my brothers and my tribe. I have re- 
solved, and you cannot prevent me.” 

The girl replied: “ My brother, I do not-say no to 
what you desire. We are not forbidden to associate 
with men, but we were commanded to cherish and never 
forsake each other—if we separate to follow our own 
selfish desires, will it not oblige us to forsake him,.our 
brother, whom we are both bound to support ?” 

The young man made no answer to this remonstrance, 
but taking up his bow and arrows, he left the wigwam 
and returned no more. 

Many moons had come and gone after the young 
man’s departure, and still the girl ministered kindly and 
constantly to the wants of her little brother. At length, 
however, she too began to weary of solitude and her 
charge. Years added to her strength and her power of 
providing for the household wants, but also brought the 
desire of society, and made her solitude more and more 
irksome. At last she became quite impatient; she 
thought only of herself, and cruelly resolved to abandon 
her little brother, as her elder brother had done before. 

One day, after having collected all the provisions she 
had set apart for emergencies, and brought a quantity 
of wood to the door, she said to her little brother, “My 
brother, you must not stray far from the lodge. I am 
going to seek our brother, I shall soon be back.” Then 
taking her bundle, she set off in search of the habita- 
tions of men. She soon found them, and became so 
much occupied with the pleasures of her new life, that 
all affection and remembrance of her brother were by 
degrees effaced from her heart. At last she was mar- 
ried, and after that she never more thought of her poor 
helpless little brother whom she had abandoned in the 
woods. 

In the mean time the eldest brother had alsu settled 
on the shores of the same lake near which reposed the 
bones of his parents, and the abode of his forsaken 
brother. 

Now, as soon as the little boy had eaten all the pro- 
visions left by his sister, he was obliged to pick berries 
and dig up roots for food. Winter came on, and the 
poor child was exposed to all its rigour; the snow co- 
vered the earth; he was forced to quit the lodge in 
search of food, and strayed about without shelter or 
home: sometimes he passed the night in the clefts of 
old trees, and ate the fragments left by the wolves. 
Soon he had no other resource; and in seeking for food 
he became so fearless of these animals, that he would 
sit close to them while they devoured their prey, and 
the fierce hungry wolves themselves seemed to pity his 
condition, and would always leave wroemp h him. 
Thus he lived on the bounty of the wolves till the spring. 
As soon as the lake was free from ice, he followed his 
new friends and companions to the shore. Now it ha 


pened that his brother was fishing in his canoe, out far} She 


on the lake, when he thought he heard a cry as of a 
child, and wondered how any one could exist on the 
bleak shore. He listened again more attentively, and 
heard. the ‘ory wopented, and he pablled tower the 
shore as quickly as ible, and there he beheld and 
sosnguinat Ai ittle 





feat org 
Ree skin or blanket suspended before the opening. 
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r, whom he heard singing in 
a plaintive voice, 


= 

Neesya, neesya, Shyegwich gushuh! 

Ween, ne myeeguniwh ! 
That is, “ My brother, my brother, I am now turning 
into a wolf, 1 am turning into a wolf! At the end of 
his song he howled like a wolf, and his brother approach- 
ing, was dismayed to find him half a wolf and half a 
human being. He however leaped to the shore, strove 
to catch him in his arms, and said, soothingly, “ My 
brother, my brother, come to me!” But the boy eluded 
his grasp and fled, still singing as he fled, “ I am turn. 
ing into a wolf! I am turning into a wolf!” and howl- 
ing frightfully at the end of his song. 

His elder brother, conscience-struck, and feeling all 
his love return, exclaimed in anguish, “ My brother, O, 
my brother, come to me !”” but the nearer he ap; 
the child, the more rapidly the transformation proceeded. 
Still he sung, and howling, called upon his brother and 
sister alternately in his song, till the change was com: 
plete, and he fied towards the woods a perfect wolf. At 
last he cried, “I am a wolf!” and bounded out of sight. 

The young man felt the bitterness of remorse all his 
days; and the sister, when she heard the fate of her 
little brother whom she had promised to protect and 
cherish, wept many tears, and never ceased to mourn 
him till she died. 


MISHOSHA; 
OR, THE MAGICIAN AND HIS DAUGHTERS. _ 

In an early age of the world, when there were fewer 
inhabitants on the earth than there are now, there lived 
an Indian man, who had a wife and two children, ina 
remote situation. Buried in the solitude of the forest, 
it was not often that he saw any one out of the circle of 
his own family. \ Such a situation was favourable to his 
pursuits of hunting and fishing, and his life passed on in 
uninterrupted happiness, until he found reason to sus- 
pect the affection and fidelity of his wife. 

This woman secretly cherished a passion for a young 
hunter whom she accidentally met in the forest, 
she lost no opportunity of inviting his approaches ; she 
even planned the death of her husband, whom she justly 
concluded would certainly kill her should he discover 
her infidelity. But this design was frustrated by the 
alertness of her husband, who, having cause to suspect 
her, resolved to watch her narrowly, to ascertain the 
truth before he should determine how to act. One da 
he followed her stealthily at a distance, and hid hi 
behind a tree. He soon beheld a tall, handsome man 
approach his wife, and lead ber away into the depth of 
the wood. 

The husband, now convinced of her crime, thought of 
killing her the moment she returned. In the mean time 
he went home, and red on his situation. At last, 
after many stru with himself, he came to the de- 
termination c* leaving her for ever, thinking that her 
own conscience would in the end punish her : 


find her husband in the lodge, ha 

Sareed. act, ths gued the tm Vesvonio Hs Slaaos 

turned not, true reason | 

Saeed whet lover, and left her two helpless 

i was only suing a short 
; but was secretly 
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frequently carrying him when he became weary, and 
gathering for him all the wild fruit he saw. Thus they 
plunged deeper and deeper into the forest, soon losing 
all traces of their former habitation, till they were com- 
pletely lost in the wilderness. The elder boy fortunately 
‘had with him a knife, with which he made a bow and 
errows, and was thus enabled to kill a few birds for him- 
self and his brother. In this manner they lived some 
time, still pressing on, they knew not whither. At last 
they saw an opening through the woods, and soon were 
delighted to find themselves on the margin of a broad 
lake. Here the elder boy busied himself to pluck some 
of the pods of the wild rose fur his brother, who in the 
mean time- amused himself with skooting arrows into 
the sand. One of them happened to fall into the lake; 


-the elder brother, not willing to lose his time in making 


others, waded into the water to reach it. Just as he 
was about to grasp the arrow, a canoe passed him with 
the swiftness of lightning. An old man sitting in the 
canoe seized the affrighted youth, and placed him in the 
canoe, In vain the boy supplicated him, saying, “ My 
grandfather,” (a general teim of respect fur uld people,) 
“pray take my little brothe: also: alone I cannot go 
with you; he will die if I leave him.” The old magi- 
cian, for such was his real character, only laughed at 
him. Then giving his canoe a slap, and commanding 
it to go, it glided through the water with inconceivable 
rapidity. In a few minutes they reached the habitation 
of Mishosha, standing on an island in the centre of the 
lake. Here he lived with his two daughters, and was 
the terror of the surrounding country. Leading the 
pene up to the lodge, “ Here, my eldest daughter,” said 

» “I have brought you a young man who shall become 
your husband.” The youth beheld surprise ian the eoun- 
tenance of the girl, but she made no reply, seeming 
thereby to acquiesce in the command of her father. In 
the evening the youth overheard the two daughters 
conversing. “There, again!” said the eldest darghter, 
“our father has brought another victim under the pre- 
tence of giving me a husband ; when will his enmity to 
the human race cease? How long shall we be forced 
to witness such sights of horror and wickedness’as we 
are daily condemned to behold ?” 


When the old magician was asleep, the youth told the 
eldest daughter how he had been carried off, and forced 
to leave his helpless brother on the shore. She advised 
him to get up and take her father’s canoe, and using 
the spell he had observed the magician use, it would 
carry him quickly to his brother; that he could carry 
him food, prepare a lodge fur him, and return before 
morning. He followed her directions in all respects; 
and after providing for the subsistence and shelter of his 
brother, told him that in a short time he should come to 
take him away; then returning to the enchanted island, 
resumed his place in the lodge before the magician was 
awake. Once during the night Mishosha awoke, and 
not seeing his son.in-law, asked his eldest daughter what 
had become of him. She replied, that he had merely 
stepped out, and would return soon; and this answer 
satisfied kim. In the morning, finding the young man 
in the lodge, his suspicions were completely lulled, and 
he said, “I see, my daughter, that you have told me the 
truth.” 

As soon as the sun arose, Mishosha thus addressed 
the young man: “Come, my son, I have a mind to 
gather gulls’ eggs. I know an island whoro there are 
great quantities, and I wish you:to help me to gather 
them.” 

The young man, who saw no réasonable excuse for 
refusing, got into the canoe. The magician gave it a 
slap as before, and bidding it go, in an instant they were 
at the island. They found the shore covered with gulls’ 
eggs, and the island surrounded with those birds. “Go, 
my son,” said the old man, “go and gather them while 
I remain in the canoe.” But the young man was no 
sooner ashore than Mishosha pushed his canoe a little 
from land, and exclaimed, “ Listen, ye gulls! you have 
long expected something from oad | now give you an 
offering. Fly down and devour him!” Then striking 
_— canoe, he darted off, and left the young man to his 

te. 

The birds immediately came in clouds around their 
victim, darkening the air with their numbers. But the 
youth, seizing the first gull that came near him, and 
drawing his knife, cut off its head. In another moment 
he had flayed the bird, and hung the skin and feathers 
as a trophy on his breast. “Thus,” he exclaimec, “ will 
I treat every one of you that approaches me! Forbear, 
therefore, and listen to my word. It is not for you to 
eat human flesh; you have been given by the Great 
Spirit as food for men. Neither is it in power of 
that old mag‘cian to do you any good. Take me on 





your backs and carry me to his lodge, and you shall see 
that I am not ungrateful.” : 

The gulls obeyed: collecting in a cloud for him to 
rest upon, they quickly bore him to the lodge, where 
they arrived even before the magician. The daughters 
were surprised at his return, but Mishosha behaved as 
though nothing extraordinary had happened. —— 

On the following day he again addressed the youth: 
“Come, my son,” said he, “I will take you to an island 
covered with the most beautifnl pebbles, looking like sil- 
ver. I wish you to assist me in gathering some of them; 
they will make handsome ornaments, and are possessed 
of great virtues.” Entering the canoe, the magician 
made use of his charm, and they were carried in a few 
moments to a solitary —— an island, where there was 
a smooth sandy beach. The young man went ashore as 
usual, “A little farther, a little farther,” cried the old 
man;.“up on that rock you will get some fine ones.” 
Then pushing his canoe from the land, he exclaimed, 
“Come, thou great king of fishes, thou hast long expect- 
ed an offering from me! come and eat up the stranger I} 
have put ashore on your island.” So saying, he com- 
manded his canve to return, and was soon out of sight. 
Immediately a monstrous fish poked his long snout from 
the lake, and moving towards the beach, he opened wi le 
his jaws to receive his victim. 

“ When,” exclaimed the young man, drawing his knife 
and placing himself in a threatening attitude, “ when 
did you ever taste human flesh? have a care of yourself! 
you fishes were given by the Great Spirit for fuod to 
man, and if you, or any of your tribes, taste man’s flesh, 
you will surely fall sick and die. Listen not to the words 
of that wicked old magician, but carry me back to his 
island; in return for which | will give you a piece of 
red cloth.” 

The fish complied, raising his back out of the water 
for the youth to get on it; then taking his way through 
the lake, he landed his burthen safely at the island be- 
fore the return of the magician. 

The daughters were still more surprised to see him 
thus escaped a second time from the snares of their 
father, but the old man maintained his usual silence; 
he could not, however, help saying to himself, * What 
manner of boy is this, who thus ever baffles my power? 
his Good Spirit shall not, however, always save him; I 
will entrap him to-morrow.” And then he laughed 
aloud, ha! ha! ‘ha! 

The next day the magician addressed the young man 
thus: “Come, my son, you must go with me to procure 
some young eagles, I wish to tame them; I have dis- 
covered an island on which they dwell in great num- 
bers.” 

When they had reached the island, Mishosha led the 
youth inland, till they came to the foot of a tall pine 
upon which the nests were. 

“ Now, my son,” said he, “climb up this tree and bring 
down the birds.” The young man obeyed, and when he 
had with great effurt got up near the nests, “ Now,” ex- 
claimed the magician, addressing the tree, “ stretch forth 
yourself to heaven, and become very tall!” and the tree 
rose up at his command. Then the old man continued, 
“ Listen, ye eagles! you have long expected a gift from 
me; I present you this boy, who has the presumption 
to molest your young: stretch forth your claws and 
seize him!’ So saying, he left the young man to his 
fate, and returned home. But the intrepid youth, draw- 
ing his knife, instantly cut off the head of the first eagle 
who menaced him, and raising his voice, he cried, “Thus 
will I deal with ali who come near me! What right 
have ye, ye ravenous birds, to eat human flesh? Is it 
because that old cowardly magician has bid you do so? 
He is an old woman! See! I have already siain one of 
your number: respect my bravery, and carry me back 
to the lodge of the old man, that I may show you how 
I shall treat him!” 

The eagles, pleased with the spirit of the young man, 
assented ; and clustering round him, formed a seat with 
their backs, and flew towards the enchanted island. As 
they crossed the lake, they passed over the old magician 
lying half asleep in the bottom of his canoe, and treated 
him with peculiar indignity. 

The return of the young man was hailed with joy by 
the daughters, but excited the anger of the magician, 
who taxed his wits for some new mode of ridding him- 
self of a youth so powerfully aided by his Good Spirit. 
He therefore invited him to goa hunting. Taking his 
canoe, they proceeded to an island, and built a lodge to 
shelter themselves during the night. In the mean time 
the magician caused a deep fall of snow, and a storm of 
wind with severe cold. According to custom, the young 
man pulled off his moccasins and his metasses (leggings), 
and hung them before the fire. After he had gone to 





sleep, the magician, watching his opportunity, got up, 


—_—_ 


and taking one moccasin and one ie. 
into the fire. He then went to sleep. In the 
stretching himself out, he arose, and : 
mation of surprise, he exclaimed, « a? oan 
become of your moccasin and 2? lV belies, 
the moun in which fire attracts, and J 
been drawn in and consumed !” a 
The young man suspected the true cause of fi 
and attributed it rightly toa design of the old m 
to freeze him to death during their hunt, but 
tained the strictest silence; and drawin, 
over his head, he said within himself, « J ha 
in my Good Spirit who has protected me thie 
do not fear that he will now forsake me. Grou 
power of my Manito! and he shall prevail auiu 
wicked old enemy of mankind.” Thea he 
his head, and drawing on the remaini 
legging, he toek a coal from the fire, and invok 
Spirit to give it efficacy, blackened the foot 
far as the lost legging usually reached; then risin 
he was ready for the morning hunt. In yain 
cian led the youth through deep snow and thre 
morasses, hoping to see him sink at e 
he was doomed tu feel a sore disappointment, ang 
for the first time returned home together, © _ 
Taking courage from this success, the 
now determined to try his own power, f 
viously consulted with the daughters, the 
that the life of the old man was detestable. and 
whoever would rid the world of him would be g 
to the thanks of the human race. eo 
On the following day the young mun thus add 
the magician: “ My grandfather, I’have often gom 
you on perilous expeditions, and never " 
must now request that you accompany me; Lay 
visit my little brother, and bring him home.with 
They accordingly went on shore on the main 
where they found the boy in the spot where he ha 
formerly left. After taking him into the e 
young man again addressed the magician: “ 
father, will you go and cut me a few of those req 
lows on the bank? [ wish to prepare some kinngk 
(smoking mixture.) “Certainly, my son, replied th 
man, “ what you wish is not so very hard; do 
me too old to get up there?” And then the wick 
fellow laughed loud, ha, ha, ha! & 
No sooner was the magician ashore than 
man, placing himself in the proper position, atr 
canoe, and repeated the charm, “N’ Chemaun Pal 
immediately the canoe flew through the waters 
passage to the enchanted island. It was evenin 
the two brothers arrived, but the elder daugh 
formed the young man, that unless he sat} 
watcued, keeping his hand upon the canoe, euch 
power of their father, it would slip off from 
and return tohim. The young man watched @ 
till near the dawn of day, when he could no 
the drowsiness which oppressed him, and sui 
self to nod for a moment; the canoe slipped { 
sought the old man, who soun returned in gre 
“Ha! my son,” said he, “ you thought to pla 
trick; it was very clever, my son, but you see [i 
old for you.” And then he laughed again 
laugh, ha, ha, ha! oy 
A short time afterwards, the youth, not yet 
raged, again addressed the magician. “ My gram 
I wish to try my skill in hunting; it is said? 
plenty of game in an island not far off. I hay 
quest you will take me there in your ca 
accordingly spent the day in hunting, and night 
on, they set up a lodge in the wood. When th 
cian had sunk into a profound sleep, the young? 
up, and taking a moceasin and legging of 
from where they hung before the fire, he th 
thus retaliating the old man’s artifice upon 
had discovered by some means that the foot aml 
were the only parts of the magician’s body 
not be guarded by the spirits who served him. — 
besought his Manito to cause a storm of snow 
cold wind and icy sleet, and then laid himself 
side the old man, and fell asleep again. Ceo 
was in the face of the magician when he awokt 
morning, and found his moccasin and legging ge 
believe, my grandfather,” said the young man, 
smile, “that this is the moon in which the fire a 
and I fear your garments have been drawn in® 
sumed.” And n rising, and bidding the 
follow, he n the morning's hunt. eqae 
turned his head to see how Mishosha kent : 
him faltering at every step, and almost umber 
cold, but encouraged him to follow, saying, “W 
soon be through the wood, and reach the shorty: 
still leading him roundabout ways, to let the frost 
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© oleto effect. At length the old man reached the 
seof the island, whan deep woods were succeeded 
| Pe order of smooth sand, but he could go no farther ; 
became stiff, and refused all motion, and he 
If fixed to the spot; but he still kept stretch- 
sant his arms, and swinging his body to and fro. 
ry moment he found the numbness creeping higher 
i hicher: he felt his legs growing like roots; the 
‘ors on his head turned to Icaves; and ina few 
~ eonds he stood a tall and stiff maple tree, leaning to- 
wards the water. 
| © The. young man, getting into the canoe, ani pro- 
ata the spell, was soon transported to the island, 
¢ he related his history to the daughters. They 
sslanded the deed, and agreed to put on mortal shapes, 
+ the wives of the two young men, and for ever 
wit the enchanted island. They immediately passed 
“Geer to the main land, where they all lived long in hap- 
ess and peace together. 






















; Is this wild tale the metamorphosis of the old man 
| “intoa maple tree is related with a spirit and accuracy 
| worthy of Ovid himself 
oh: 
— EDITOR’S TABLE. 
ee COMMUNICATION. 
; © Phrenology—Mr. Combe’s Lectures.—It is 
} not necessary to my purpose to remark upon 
“Wil the personal anecdotes cited by Mr. C., nor 
| {o take them in the order mentioned in the 
} thirteenth lecture, of which so much has been 
glready said. 
} > We have seen that Ramohun Roy could not 
“Ye 2 Christian because he was deficient in 
} the organ of veneration, although he studied 
tub | hard to be convinced of the truth of the doc- 
ie) itines of Christianity. Dr. Dodd, in spite of 
“his abilities, and information, and education, 
| could not avoid committing the crime of forgery 
when pressed for money to support himself in 
) ‘the-manner which he deemed becoming to his 
because he was deficient in conscien- 
ousness. But Mr. B. placed in opposition to 
this last case of deficiency of conscientiousness, 
that of Burns, who was honest in spite of his 
want of the organs to make him so, and who 
neither yielded to the force of circumstances 
- orto the impulse of social propensities, to leave 
the world a defaulter to his creditors. The 
next remarkable case (we shall call attention 
_ to), was that of Maxwell, who was deficient in 
_ the organ of conscientiousness. Maxwell was 
fi a “town officer,’ second a soldier, and 
_ setved in the Peninsular wars, and third, a 
weaver. In all these situations in life he con- 
_ ducted himself with credit, or at least without 
_Teproach. It appears that he maintained his 
wife and several children by working at the 
_ trade of weaver, and always behaved well until 
_& period of general bankruptcy, when great 
 Bumbers of poor labouring people were thrown 
out of employ. Then, guaded by want, and 
* having a family to support, he joined a com- 
§ of thieves and house-breakers, and was 
| detected, tried, convicted, and under the laws 
| ofthe land executed for his crime. In his 
| Confession he said, “he did not expect, in the 
tatly part of bis life, to die upon a scaffold.” 
Saag be more remarkable if any instance 
}) Pould be adduced of any child or youth, ne 
+ Matter in what rank of life, who expected to 
_ tid his days on a scaffold; who ever went into 
} a battle with the expectation of being killed; 
Wider these circumstances, we should suppose, 
W6iens of plunder, and promotion, and fame, 
‘Would be more likely to occupy the mind. 
~ “Is it not remarkable that the very worst phre- 
cally constituted head of the three, Dodd, 








Burns, and» Maxwell, should have proved the 
best man ?—Burns was more an enemy to him- 
self than to his neighbours. 

The impression left upon our mind from the 
remarks, comparisons, and illustrations made 
by the learned lecturer in regard to several in- 
dividuals was, that Roscoe had a better head 
than Voltaire, though the latter was the most 
distinguished and most capable, though the for- 
mer was the more virtuous and moral ;—that 
Pitt had a worse head than Napoleon, though 
the downfal of the latter may be fairly attribut- 
ed to the foresight and plans of the former—he 
who held the fate of Europe in one hand, and 
the destinies of England in the other! The 
head of Canova seemed bigger than that of Na- 
poleon, who, Mr. C. said, had no taste in the 
arts, and who depended upon the taste and 
opinions of those with him for the selection of 
pictures and statues which he plundered from 
Italy. Chalmers had a better head than Frank- 
lin; but we are not prepared to admit he was 
a better or a greater man. 

We were much struck by the remarks of Mr. 
C. upon the phrenological constitution of the 
poet Wordsworth, because they gave a very plau- 
sible explanation why his poetry is not popular 
nor generally admired, notwithstanding that a 
writer in the January number of the ‘ New 
York Review”’ says, “ It is the result of mature 
reflection, when we express the conviction, that 
the five centuries of English poetry have pro- 
duced five poets of the highest order—Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and Wordsworth. 
They are named in the succession of time, for 
we frankly acknowledge a greater difficulty in 
estimating their relative rank, than in reaching 
the belief that below them a well-defined line 
may be drawn. In this enumeration we have 
chiefly echoed the judgment of time, for the 
fame of the first four great poets is established. 
The mind may not, however, be prepared to 
find a living bard placed by their side. We are 
sensible that there may be something startling 
in a classification which, purporting to rest on 
some principle, passes from the names of Shak-, 
speare amd Milton to Wordsworth! !” Now; 
the reason why Wordsworth—who is as great 
a squanderer of words as any writer we know, 
pretending to a knowledge of words’ worth— 
has so few admirers is, that his head is remark- 
able for the combinaiton of very large causality 
and ideality—and, therefore, those who are not 
similarly endowed cannot appreciate his muse ! 
We are forced to confess that our organs of 
causality and ideality are not large enough to 
make us admire * Peter Bell” and the “ Wag- 
goners” of Wordsworth; but we are open to 
conviction, and should have been pleased to 
see some of the beauties and truly poetic pas- 
sages adduced from the writings of this poet by 
the reviewer, to prove at least one of his long 
string of assertions that Wordsworth and Shak. 
speare are on a level in point of poetic genius. 
A friend suggests that to admire Wordsworth 
aman must be at least forty: the nearer you 
are to second childhood, the greater chance of 
deriving pleasure from reading “ Peter Bell.”* 

But let us get back to phrenology. Mr. C. 
spoke of training the faculties; he supposed 
two heads precisely alike, and it was desired 
to train one for a musician and the other for a 





* We strongly suspect the writer has not arrived at 
even the respectable age of thirty. We give him eleven 
years.— 


lawyer. In the first case it would bé necessary 
to exercise first, the organ of tune; second, the 
organ of time; third, the organ of weight, that 
the individual might learn to touch the piano 
forte with a proper degree of force ; fourth, the 
organ of imitation, to catch the airs played by 
others; and fifth, the organ of ideality, to make 
a brilliant and finished performer. What has 
the organ of weight to do in a case where you 
design your musician to play on wind instru- 
ments, horns and trumpets? The same mode 
of calling the organs successively into action 
were to make the lawyer. ; 

The effects of the difference of ‘size in na- 

tional heads, i. e. the concomitance between 
heads and national character, were considered; 
and in all the instances, no doubt, Mr. C. made 
out the case satisfactory to himself. It would 
seem that it matters not, either for the sake of 
argument and illustration, or for the cause of 
truth, whether the head have its natural form 
or be modified in its shape through mechanical 
agency. The artificially flattened head of a 
Carib or Charib (Mr. C. spells it both ways in 
his System of Enrenology,) was often exhibited 
‘in, testimony of points of phrenological doc- 
trine; the Caribs are not intellectual or moral, 
because the regions of the intellectual organs 
and moral sentiments are very deficient—the 
regions were destroyed by pressure made on 
the forehead : the Caribs are a fierce, cruel, and 
indomitable people, because—(Mr. C. pointed 
out all this upon the Carib skull)—the organs 
of the animal propensities, combativeness and 
destructiveness, are extremely developed ;—but 
Mr. C. never hinted that the very same force 
which crushed in the moral region spread out 
the scoundrelly bumps of these poor savages, 
and made them much: mere prominent than 
they would have been naturally. Mr. C. told 
us that the Esquimaux have large combative- 
ness aud animal propensities; but they are 
peaceful, and do not have wars, because there is 
nobody near them to fight with; they therefore 
«display their courage in hunting. 

Mr. C. said phrenologists were not responsi- 
t-ble or accountable for phrenoiogical conforma- 
tion, because it always had existed, and always 
will exist, whether believed or not. If on exa- 
mination there is found a concomitance be- 
tween character and the conformation of the 
head, phrenology is true; and if no such con- 
comitance be found to exist, it is not true. He 
stated that phrenology is alluded to in the Holy 
Scripture, and in proof of this he read from the 
13th chapter of St. Matthew : « Behold, a sower 
went forth to sow; and when he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, and the fowls came 
and devoured them up; some fell upon stony 
places where they had not much earth, and 
forthwith they sprung up, because they had no 
deepness of earth: and when the sun was up 
they were scorched, and because they had no 
root, they withered away. And some fell 
among thorns, and the thorns sprung up and 
choked them. But others fell into good ground 
and brought forth fruit, some a hundred fold, 
some sixty fold, some thirty fold.” This para- 
ble was explained by saying that the sced allud- 
ed to Christianity, and the varieties of soil re- 
ferred to the various sizes and sorts of heads! 
He illustrated in a similar manner the parable 
of the talents, showing some heads to represent 
five talents, and others that represented two, ~ 
&c. . The whole of the argument reminded us 
of a story told of an ignorant negro preacher, 
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- the approved conformation. 
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who stated to his congregation that in heaven 
the sheep would be on the right hand of the 
Lord, and the goats on the left, saying, “ It is 
clear from this, my fellow brethren, that the 
sheep means the black man, because the sheep 
has wool, and the black man have got wool ; 
the goat has got hair, and the white man has 
got straight hair like the goat!” 

He next proposed to consider the responsi- 
bility of man to human laws, which he said 
was philosophy ; his responsibility to the laws 
of God was a question of theology, and belonged 
to divines, to whom he should leave it. 

He argued that criminals of all classes should 
be considered as moral patients, and hence it 
was highly improper to take away life. He de- 
duced a system of equity and ethics, that those 
who are highly endowed in the moral senti- 
ments and intellectual organs, are responsible 
for those who are meanly supplied in this part 
of their phrenological constitution. ‘This man, 
for instance, taking up the bust of such a man 
as Chalmers, is responsible for this—the head 
of a negro murderer ! 

He spoke in laudatory terms of our peniten- 
tiaries, saying that though they are the best in 
the world, they are not complete, because while, 
by the system of discipline observed, they tend- 
ed to subdue the propensities, the moral senti- 
ments were not cullivated. He thought this 
improvement might be made, and that some- 
body “ had no doubt it could be done ;” which 


‘would prove no more than if one were to re- 


ply, somebody ‘had no doubt it could not be 
done.” 

As we have evidence, in the case of the 
Caribs, that external pressure upon the head 
modifies the developments of the cranium, and 
as these developments make the man what he 
is, would it not be well to have the heads of all 
the children born at once examined by some 
skilful phrenologist, and when found of “ ques- 
tionable shape,” modified by instruments into 
The Inquisition 
failed to make men religious and moral by the 
use of thumb-screws; but then the holy fathers 
knew nothing of phrenology, and the pressure 
was applied to the wrong place—a mere error 
loci. No doubt but some inventive genius will 
soon contrive a patent instrument to insure the 
converting of roguish children into honest and 
intellectual men. There is no other plan so 
feasible, for education won’t effect much, as 
we have seen in the cases of Dodd, Ramohun 
Roy, &c. A little head-squeezing in early life 
might have prevented Dodd from forgery, and 
Maxwell from theft, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of circumstances. H 


The Rev. Mr. Warne gave his first lecture 
on “Phe Aspects of Phrenology upon Revela- 
tion,” on the 18th of February: he was very 
lucid, clear, and logical, and eminently calcu- 
lated to teach the doctrine. We shall pro- 
bably say something more of his course at a 
future day. 


** Captain Kyd, or the Wizard of the Sea,” 
is the title of the new romance just published 
by the Harpers, and from the pen of Professor 
Ingraham, author of “ The South West,” ** La- 
fitte,’ &c. We hope to give a good account 
of it soon. 

The same publishers have issued “ First 
Latin Lessons, containing the most important 
parts of the Grammar of the Latin Language, 


together with appropriate exercises in the trans- 


lating and writing of Latin, for the use of be- 
ginners.”” When we add that it is by Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., we have said enough to recom- 
mend it to the consideration of those interested. 


The Bubbles of Canada, by the author of Sam 
Slick, is a failure. 


New Periodicals from London are again wel- 
come visiters on our table, by the Great West- 
ern and the noble ship Roscius. We notice 
that the announcements of new books are nu- 
merous to an uncommon extent; the following 
list of Bentley’s is alone a dish for literary 
mouth-watering :— 


“ Among the more important works announced, are 
further Memoirs, Journals, and Correspondence of that 
pleasant gossip, Samuel Pepys—Memoirs of M. Berryer, 
the distinguished French advocate, who, our readers 
may remember, was despatched from Paris by the old 
Bourbon party to the Duchess of Berry during her me- 
morable campaign in La Vendee, (see Atheneum, No. 
307,) written by himself—Memoirs and Correspondence 
of James Madison, late President of the United States, 
written by himself—The Life and Times of the Earl of 
Eldon, by Horace Twiss—Memoirs of Admiral Sir Syd- 
ney Smith—Memoirs of the Colman Family—The Cor- 
respondence of John Bannister, Comedian, by J. Adol- 
phus—Memoirs of the Courts of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James the First, by Bishop Goodman, edited by 
the Rev. J. S. Brewer—England under the Reigns of 
Edward the Sixth and Mary, by P. F. Tytler-—Memoirs 
of the Court and Times of Queen Anne, by John Fos- 
ter—The History of the United States, by Dr. Bird— 
The Naval History of the United States, by J. Fenimore 
Cooper—to say nothing of the Correspondences of the 
Ear! of Chesterfield and Horace Walpole (to include nu- 
merous unpublished letters,) and the Memoirs of Count 
de Grammont, with notes and illustrations. To these 
we must add, A Winter Journey through Russia, the 
Caucasian Alps, and Georgia, into Koordistan, by Capt. 
Mignan—Peru as‘it is: a Residence in Lima, &c., by 
De. Smith—A Summer in Andalusia, with Rambles 
through the Moorish Cities and Palaces, by W. Grattan, 
a work the very title of which reads delightfully—Le. 
gends and Romances, African and European, by R. 
Johns—Sam Slick in England, as well as Bubbles of 
Canada, by the same writer—How do you like our 
Country ? by Charles Mathews—with numbers number. 
less of misceHaneous volumes, including National Delu- 
sions, or-Memoirs of the Folly, Infatuation, and Credulity 
of the People, by Charles Mackay, a work that ought to 
be brim-full of philosophy—Duels and Duelling, by Dr. 
Millingen—The Victories and Conquests of the British 
Army, by the author of Stories of Waterloo—and new 
novels by Sir Edward Bulwer, Theodore Hook, Boz, 
Mrs. Gore, Ainsworth, and others, including some from 
the other side of the Atlantic—Excursions in the Inte- 
rior of Russia, inclading Sketches of the Character and 
Policy of the Emperor Nicholas, and Anecdotes of his 
Court, &c., by Robert Bremner—Greece, Pictorial, De- 
scriptive, and Historical, by Dr. Wordsworth—and from 
Messrs. Longman’s, A Dictionary of Science, Literature 
and Art.” 


tator makes the following sensible remarks upon 
a peculiarity of some of our modern books which 
needs correction :— 


“ Among the literary drawbacks attending the mecha- 
nical facilities of printing, announcing, and distributing 
books, must be reckoned the prejudice in favour of mak- 
ing them of a certain bigness. When a work circulated 
only in manuscript—or even when newspapers were few, 
cominunications slow, and every thing was done in a 
leisurely manner—a man who had any thing to tell, told 
it without eking out essential matter by all tke circum. 
bendibuses relating to it. For at one era, the nature of 
the impression rendered the smallest volumen of a toler- 
able size; and in a later age, the rarity of appearance 
made people satisfied with a thin book, though a close 
examination might show that compositions increased in 
length with the material means of making them long. 
Hence, the biographies of classical times are so brief, 
that many would be short for a magzzine article; John- 
son’s Lives of the Poets, including the elaborate criti- 
cisms, are not longer than the Life of Charles Mathews, 


Diffuseness.—The editor of the London Spec-|to those who will take the time to pel 



























and private, diffuse and self-complacent as the . 
orator was, do not probably contale eae a as 
volume of the Duke of Wellington's ‘ D 2 





Laurel Hill.—The following lines, bw 
of our justly eminent divines, Fare be 
municated to us by a friend, in such a gus 
leaves us at liberty to exercise our disers 
in making them public :— 


LINES si 
Written after a visit to Laurel Hill, June, 1g 
BY THE REY. G. W. BETHUNE, D.D. 


The dead, the dead, the precious dead, 
O, bear them far from the noisy tread 
And crowded haunts of busy men, 
To the sunlit mount and vine-clad glen; 
Where the mourner, bending o’er the stone, § 
May pour her tears, and breathe her moan. = 
In the luxury of grief, alone ; e. . 
And no profaner step intrude 
Upon the silent solitude. 


The dead, the dead, the Christian dead, 
On whose parting hour Christ’s grace was 
Let them lie where once the Master slept, 
And angels vigils o’er him kept: 
Amid the garden’s living bloom, E 
Where the mourner may lose all thought of gi 

In the verdure rich, and soft perfume; 
And quell the murmuring thoughts that rise 
In the hope of a better Paradise. ae 


The dead, the dead, the lowly dead, 
O make with them my last low bed, 
Not in the charnel’s loathsome cave, 
But ‘neath the turf of the verdant grave; 
There let my “ dust return to dust,” 
To rest in hope among the just, 

On my mother’s breast in holy trust, 
Till that “ illustrious morning” break 
When “they who sleep in dust shall wake.” .— 





The Augustan Age.—With some considet 
persuasion we have induced the author of 
excellent lecture on “The Augustan Age,"] 
C. D. Meigs, to allow us to place it before’ 
readers, and we promise them in its peruss 
favourable specimen of the extremely opt 
course now delivering in this city before ti 
Athenian Institute. It was listened to with 
mixed pleasure by fifteen hundred individ 
and will be read in this form by thousands,¥ 
cannot fail to form a favourable impressial 
the learned lecturer’s talents and taste, — 

We promise at least one more of these 
tures, in that by William Rawle, Esq., # 
was kindly furnished on our solicitation, } 
little too late to precede Lord Lindsay’s tram 
a work we need scarcely commend in this 


single chapter. 


Romance of History, last Tuesday evening 
a finished, eloquent, and well delivered i 
of beautiful pictures; the composition 
us to call Mr. Reed one of the most 
writers of our country. We could have ¥ 
only to have seen omitted a political 
which was out of place. e 
Dr. Babcock lectures on “* The Martyr Spi 


too much space has been devoted fora 
weeks past to the subject (it is not a se 
and never can be) of phrenology; our 
is that the subject is just now rife, and 
canvassed in Philadelphia. 








Comedian, if so long; and the letters of Cicero, public 


if our Journal affords arguments on the # 












The lecture by W. B. Reed, Esq., ; 


To-night 


Phrenology.—Some persons may supp nse 


We shall be | 
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